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book of Western history in the nineteenth century. The assumption that
the final product of those sixty years A.D. 1837-97 had come to stay was
patently contrary to reason, considering that the pictures with which
the text of Sixty Years a Queenwas copiously illustrated presented a fas-
cinatingly fast-moving pageant of change in every department of life,
from Technology to Dress, in which change could clothe itself in visual
form. In A.D. 1952 it was manifest in retrospect, even to the dullest eye,
that this visual evidence had portended, not a perpetuation of the fleeting
circumstances of late-nineteenth-century English middle-class life, but
a revolutionary transformation of the ephemeral Victorian scene along
the grim lines actually followed by the course of History within the next
half-century. An oracular foreboding of the future was, indeed, uttered
at the time by the Subconscious Psyche through an incongruous poetic
medium. Yet Rudyard Kipling's Recessional made little impression on
the contemporaries of a Late Victorian poet who had found himself
writing these ominous lines at an imperious Muse's dictation. In the
United Kingdom, as in Germany and in the Northern United States,
the complacency of a post-Modern Western bourgeoisie remained
unshaken till the outbreak of the first post-Modern general war in
A.D. 1914.

English middle-class Conservatives for whom the Millennium had
already arrived, and English middle-class Liberals for whom it lay only
just round the comer, were, of course, aware that the English working
class's share in the middle class's economic prosperity was shockingly
small, and that British subjects in most of the colonies and dependencies
of the United Kingdom were not enjoying a self-government that was
the privilege of their fellow subjects in the United Kingdom itself and in
a few other dominions of the British Crown; but these political and
economic inequalities were discounted by Liberals as being something
remediable and by Conservatives as being something inevitable. Citizens
of the United States at the North were similarly aware, for their part,
that their own economic prosperity was not shared by their fellow-citizens
at the South, and that the fathers of these Southern contemporaries of
theirs had seceded from the Union and had been brought back into it
only by the force majeure of the North's crushing victory over the South
in a terrible civil war. Citizens of the German Reich were aware that the
inhabitants of a 'Reichsland* annexed from France after her crushing
defeat in the Franco-Prussian War of A.D. 1870-1 were still French at
heart and that the rest of a French nation which had not yet ceased to be
a Great Power was still unreconciled to the amputation of the ceded
departments. At the turn of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries
France was still entertaining thoughts of a revanche, and the subject
population in Alsace-Lorraine was still dreaming the same dream of an
eventual liberation as other subject populations in Slesvik, Poland,
Macedonia, and Ireland. These dissatisfied contemporaries of a sated
GtOToan, British, and North American bourgeoisie were nursing national
grievances and national aspirations which did not permit them to ac-
quiesce in a comfortable belief that 'History* was *at an end'; indeed
tibey could aot have continued, as they did continue, to keep alight the